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PUBLISHED BY life, was that the progress of London in com- of the country we hear, at short intervals, of 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., mercial greatness, and the extension of itssize, the number of unoccupied houses in particular 


fd was frequently arrested. Between the fre- towns. No such complaint ever greets the 
no. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA; , 
quent fires and plagues with which London was ear in reference to the metropolis. Not only 


visited during the periods which have been re- are there few untenanted houses in the more 
ferred to, it is indeed a matter of surprise that it central parts of the town, but the most careless 


Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable 


in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five 


Dollars. should have continued to retain its importance observer who passes through any of the sub- 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, ag the first city in Europe. urban districts, must have been often struck 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made.| It were improper to close without some re- with the fact, that scarcely is a new street fin- 
AGENTS. ference to the recent rapid extension of London, ished, than almost every house in it is fully 

Gedrae C. Balan, Now Yost; and what it is likely to attain toere the lapse | occupied. 


of many years. Astounding as is the magni- 
tude which it has already attained, it is increas- 
eee ing in extent.with a rapidity to which there is 
THE MODERN BABYLON. no parallel either in its own annals, or in the 
(Coneluded.) history of any other city in the world. In little 
In the space which intervened between 1212) More than twelve years, no fewer than twelve 
and the great fire of 1666, London was visited hundred streets have been ‘added to the number 
by many conflagrations, but none of them were| Pteviously existing—being at the rate of a hun- 
of sufficient magnitude to require a_ particular dred new streets every year. The statement 
reference. The frequency of fires down to the will surprise our country readers; many of 
close of the seventeenth century, is easily ac-|them will, doubtless, regard it as an experiment 
counted for. I[t is to be ascribed to the fact of 9M their credulity., It is, nevertheless, strictly 
the houses being, until the commencement of|ttue- It is given ow'the authority of a return 
the seventeenth century, nearly all built of|Tecently made, not_to the legislature, but to 
wood. The frequency of fires had induced the the government. hese twelve hundred new 
mayor and aldermen of the city to pass a reso-| Streets cunsist of forty-eight thousand houses, 
lution that all houses should, with the view of| Most of them built @wa lame and commodions 
preventing the recurrence of fires, be built of scale, and in a stylesof superior comfort. It is 
stone. The resolution, however, was not acted 2 fact which is wérthy of being recorded, that 
upon to any great extent. The much greater, late years the new houges which have been 
expensiveness of the materials was, probably, built, are, in the majority of cases, of a superior 
the principal reason why the resolution was class as compared with =~ houses previously 
not more generally adopted. Be this as it may,|etected. The resident in the metropolis is less 
there were comparatively few houses of stone liable to be struck with amazement at the rapid 
until the commencement of the seventeenth|fate with which it is, in all directions, extend- 
century. ing its boundaries, because almost daily addi- 
In that century, in the year 1666, occurred tions to its magnitude come gradually on him; 
the most terrific and most destructive fire, not| but it requires no great effort of the imagina- 
only which had ever been known in London, tion to form some idea of what must be the 
but which had ever taken place in any part of Measure of that man’s surprise, who now sur- 
the world. It broke out in a baker's house in Veys its suburbs after an absence of ten or 
Pudding-Lane, at the back of the Monument, twelve years. 
and de stroyed, during the three days it lasted, The question has often been asked, “Is Lon- 
eighty-nine churches, St. Paul’s, the city gates, don likely to continue for any length of time to 
the Roval Exchange, the Custom House, Guild- increase its dimensions in the same ratio as it 
hall, Zion ( ‘ollege, and a great many other has done for the last fourteen or fifteen years ?”’ 
public buildings. The number ofstreeis it laid Absolute ce rtainty on such a point is necessarily 
in ruins exceeded four hundred, and the number °Ut ofthe question. No man can speak oracu- js not, assuredly, anything improl bable in the 
of houses consumed was upwards of thirteen larly on the subject. The presumption, how- supposition that ere many years have elapsed, 
thousand. The ruins of this colossal confl: igra- ever, undoubtedly, is in favor of an affirmative! Blackwell, Stratford, Greenwich, Hampstead, 
tion covered nearly four hundred and fifty acres. @swer. The probability, indeed, is, that not Highgate, Hornsey, Hammers smith, Fulham, 
It extended from the Tower to the vicinity of only will it go on extending its proportions at Brixton, and other place s around London, will, 
the Temple Church, and from the north-east the same extraordinary rate, but that it will do by the filling up of the intervening open space 
gate, to Bishopsgate street, to Holborn Bridge. 8° at an accelerated pace. The disposition to) with houses, be all brought within the compre- 
Even then its further progress was only arrest- build is every where prevalent. A few months hensive embraces of the metropolis. In the 
ed by the blowing up of a number of houses. Only have elapsed since a great effort was made supposed case, inste ad of being, as at present, 
Estimates have been made of the value of the ' obtain the sanction of the legislature to about forty miles in circumference, its circum- 
property destroyed on that memorable occasion, @Tect houses on Hampstead Heath. Had this ference would be hi ttle less than a hundred 
and in round numbers it has been supposed sanction been given to the parties applying for miles; while the population would be from three 
to be about £12,000,000, which, according to 't, there cannot be a question, that before tw elve, millions five hundred thousand to four millions. 
our standard of value, would be equal to $50,- months had elapsed, that extensive common ‘he mind feels appalled at the contemplation of 


000,000, or £69,000,000. All the fires to Would have presented the aspect of a mod- so colossal a place ; it is overpowered as itre flects 
on the probability that so vast a ve r of hu- 


Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. 


This very extensive and rapidly increasing 
demand for houses, is susceptible of easy ex- 
planation. ‘The extraordinary facilities for 
travelling afforded by the numerous railways 
now intersecting the country, induce my riads 
to visit the me tropolis, who, but for these fa- 
cilities of transit, would have remained content- 
ed in the provinces; many thousands of these 
settle permanently among us. It need hardly 
be remarked, that increased facilities of inter- 
course between London and the country towns, 
necessarily increase the trade and commerce of 
the former, and that as trade and commerce 
increase, the demand for houses must continue 
to grow, and the metropolis, consequently, 
continue to extend. As an illustration of the 
influence which the railways have in bringing 
persons from the provinces to the meé tropolis, 
who otherwise would not have visited the latter 
place, the fact deserves to be mentioned, that 
the daily influx of individuals to London is five 
limes as great now as it was — fifteen years 
ago. Let any one only visit the ‘termini of the 
great trunk railways—the Apr and Bir- 
mingham, the Great Western, the London and 
Southwestern, the Eastern Counties’, the Do- 
ver, the Brighton, &c.; let any one only visit 
the termini of these great lines of railway and 
he will be overwhelmed with amazementat the 
thozsands of persons which the provinces 
daily pour into the oneer’ lis. As railways 
are “multiplied and extended throughout the 
country, London, already so overgrown, must 
needs continue to swell its dimensions. When 
or where the enlargement of its boundaries is 
to stop no one can tell; not even a confident 


conjecture can be formed onthe subject. There 





which reference has been made, were attended erately sized country town. 


by the destruction, to a greater or less amount,, In confirmation of the opinion that this, man beings will ere long be permanently con- 
of human life. The narrowness of the streets, mighty metropolis will go on, for many years cregated toge ther, as if all belonge a sone poet 
conjoined with the circumstance ofthe houses to come, enlz irging its dimensions, in as great if family. London is already regarded as a little 
being mostly, except at the time of the great fire not a greater ratio than during the last fourteen worl lof itself. The author w ho, half a century 
of 1666, built of wood, enabled the flames to or fifteen years, it may be ri; wht to refer to the hence, shall write on so fruitful a theme, may 
spread with a fearful rapidity. The conse- fact, that the demand for houses, instead of di- witha special propriety, choose tor his book th 
quence of this destruction both of property and minisbing, continues to increase. Fromall parts title of “The Mod ern Babylon. 
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AGRICULTURE.—ITS HISTORY. 

From the earliest accounts which history 
furnishes of the Eastern nations there is abun- 
dant grot{nds for the belief that agriculture has 
at all times been understood by them, as they 
have never been deficient either in the necessa- 
ries or luxuries of life. Abraham’s descendants 
hadno sooner settled in Palestine than they gen- 
erally become tillers—a vocation which en- 
grossed not only the industry of the lower and 
subordinate classes of the people, but of the 
more exalted and aristocratic—even the chief 
of the tribes of Juhah. The conventional and 
incidental distinctions of birth or rank formed 
the pretension of no exception to the customa- 
ry law. The cultivation of the soil was then 
considered as the most honorable of all em- 
ployments ; a fact fully attested by the memo- 
rable example of Gideon, Saul, and David. 
By referring to more remote periods, we find 
that Cain was a ‘tiller of the ground,’—that 
Abel sacrificed ‘the firstlings of his flock,’ and 
that Noah began ‘to be an husbandman and 
planted a vineyard.’-—Among the inhabitantsof 
Chaldea, Egypt and Phenicia, agriculture was 
held in the highest estimation. So sensible, 
indeed, were the Egyptians of the inestimable 
blessings resulting from its practice, that they 
attributed its origin to divine agency; and their 
gratitude went so far that they even worship- 
ped the ox for his services as a laborer. 
From the natural fertility of their country occa- 
sioned by the periodical overflow of the Nile, 
they were enabled io raise, annually, vast quan- 
tities of the most valuable grains, the discove- 
ry ofwhich they attributed to Isis, the second 
deity intheir Partihion, Osius, their chief divini- 
ty having invented the art of agriculture, and 
rendered the productions of the earth subser- 
vient to the use of man. ‘The leek and onion 
were regarded with especial veneration by the 
Egyptians, as well as many other products of 
their hands. 

The Chaldeans, in whose country the art of 
agriculture is supposed to have had its origin, 
were eminently successful in its practice, and 
carried it, indeed, to a degree of excellence to 
which it had never before attained. 
agrestic operations were all conducted with 
surprising skill; and it iseven asserted, we know 
not on the strength of what historical data, that 
the rotary system, by some supposed to be a 
modern discovery, was as perfectly understood 
and practiced by the husbandmen of Chaldea, 
as at the present day. It is certain that they 
were in possession of some means whereby 
fertility could be restored to an exhausted soil, 
as they remained stationary in the country 
they inhabited, and were not compeiled, like 
their progenitors, to have recourse to these 
roving and migratory habits so imperiously 
imposed on tribes among whom this art is un- 
known, and who are therefore compelled to re- 
ly mostly upon a spontaneous vegetation for 
the support of their flocks and herds. It was 
a common saying with the Persian kings, that 
‘he who sows the ground with care and skill, 
acquires a greater degree of religious merit, 
than he could have attained by the repetition 
of ten thousand prayers.’ 

In order more fully to demonstrate the sin- 
cerity of their respect, they cast aside their re- 
gal robes, and partook monthly, with the hus- 
bandman, of the produce of his fields ;—thereby 
testifying like Solomon they were by no means 
ignorant of the fact that ‘the king himself is 
served of the field.” China, so remarkable in 
its moral and religious features—offers, at this 
day, as it has offered in every period of its his- 


Their) 


\tory, the most remarkable evidence of the influ-\Jaw; and again the Saxon was compelled to 
ence of individual application and industry in yield to the Jew. 
ithe cultivation of the earth, and her acknow-| In the year 1740, in a little Jewish settlement 
ledgments and deference to the great art is\in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, dwelt a family of 
perpetuated in an annnal ceremony, in which poor but respectable Jew pedlers, and in that 
the emperor and nobility, perform, with their year they were blest with ason whom they 
own hands in the presence of their assembled called Mayer Anselm Rothschild. They gave 
subjects, a certain routine of the labors of the|/him what education their small means would 
farm. permit, but, dying when he was at the age of 
A treatise on the science and practice of ag-|eleven, left him to his own resources. He 
riculture is at this time of infinitely greater im-|then earned a scenty living by writing, which 
portance to the world than any that can be|he soon abandoned for a trade, But his am- 
composed. Nor is the time distant when this| bition was to be a priest of his religion. For- 
assertion, which now, in the nineteenth century, tunately for tottering dynasties of the present 
sounds so strange to the ears of many, will be day, this was not accomplished. His trade re- 
recognized. It is to be regretted that what|quired him to travel: and afier some years he 
are at present denominated the professions, are | returned to his native place, and established a 
the only callings, esteemed as honorable, or|small business. He soon, however, obtained 
held in honorable distinction, simply because|considerable notoriety as a collector of old and 
they are reputed the great repositories of wis-|curious coins, which brought him much in con- 
dom, intellect and learning. Yet it will be seen, |tact with persons ol rank, among W hom it W as 
ere long, that however highly they may be|fashionable to make such collections; and finai- 
lauded, however eagerly pursued—the profes-|!y he went to Hanover, as a clerk in a large 
sions, so called, are but branches of a proper| house. Subsequently, with a few years’ saving, 
agricultural education. he returned to Frankfort, married, and com- 
‘Although agriculture is as old as the world,’|menced a little exchange business. His great 
says a brilliant and ingenious writer, «I do|Sagacity, strict punctuality, and rectitude of 
not know that it has started in the proper chan-|conduct, pushed him rapidly forward, and to- 
nel. I donot know that the haven of its sub-|ward the close of the century, the Frankfort 
lime greatness lies in the track of its present or| banking house had become famous, and the 
former pursuits. It is entirely too visionary| profits large. lhe banker in the meantime 
for sober reflection to think of the possibility|brought up ten children, of w hom five sons 
of discoveries or improvements in the vegeta-| WeTe “after his own heart; "and when he died, 
ble world that may result in a proper scientific he left them his vast wealth and extensive 
adaptation of the distinctive properties of the | business, with the injunction to dwell in strict 
soil, exclusively to the nurture of desired and unbroken unity. And the injunction then 
plants.’ Never, in short, till there is danger of bestowed has been faithfully carried out. The 
too high an estimation of the blessings of our|five sons conducted as many banking-houses 
political, moral and religious institutions of our|at the leading capitols of Europe. They were 
glorious land, and the importance, the vital ne-| 4s follows: the eldest, Anselm, was born in 
cessity of their preservation—and unless we!1773, and was the most substantial citizen of 
would voluntarily cease to be the ‘bright, par-|F'rankfort; and, representing the father, was at 
ticular star’ in the constellation of the nations, the head of the W hole operations ol the house. 
will there be danger of overrating the impor-| The second, Solomon, born in 1774, became a 
tance of this ‘art of arts,’ or of too far advanc- citizen of Vienna, where he 1s held In high es- 
ing the interests of that important class—the |timation as a man, as well as a member of the 
tillers of the soil. |most stupendous banking-house in the world. 
Rome recognized the dignity which honora-| The fourth son, Charles, was born in 1788, 
ble labor ever confers upon its votaries, when/and has since 1821 conducted the house at 
‘she summoned to the command of her legions, | Naples, where his popularity is equal to any of 
aman accustomed to the labors of the farm. The jhis brothers. ‘The youngest son, Jacob, was 
victor of Hanno and Hamilcar, and before|born in 1792, and is the banker for Paris, 
whom the mighty armies of Carthage quailed,|Where he maintains a splendor that eclipses 
considered the cultivation of his seven acre/most of the princes of Europe. The third son 
farm, a vocation as dignified and honorable as!We have yet to mention, Nathan, who was born 


the direction of the mighty armies in the most) 
potent State in the world. Examples like| 
,those above cited, should arouse ouremulation, 
and by kindling afresh our respect, for so an- 
cient and honorable a calling, open the way | 
for its advancement and ultimate success) 
throughout the world.—Germantown Tel. 


—<>——_- 
THE ROTHSCHILDS. 


The following account of the origin and pro- 
gress of the house of Rothschilds will be found 
interesting. It will be found that Baron Roths- 
child, resident in London, has recently been 
jelected a member of Parliament; and a change 
in the English constitution being necessary to 
‘admit a Jew to legislative honors and privi- 
leges, the necessary amendment was made and 
the “dog of a Jew” was placed by the side of 
the “proud Saxons.” Recently the English 
were compelled to yield the legal restrictions 
on the issue of the bank of England, because 
the Baron Rothschild threatened to withdraw 
his deposits unless the ministry changed the 


in 1777, and became the head of the London 
house in 1798, and was in every intellectual 
respect a giant. It was observed of him that 
should he share in the chase it could only be 
to hunt elephants. 


These five houses, combining all the finan- 
cial resources of Europe in their movements, 
which are always simultaneous, have exercised 


‘for fifily years a power unseen, but ovewhelm- 
jing. 


Nearly all the government debts of Eu- 
rope'are of their contracting. Through the wars 
of Bonaparte their information was always cor- 
rect, and always in advance of the British go- 
vernment, which was ofien a dependent upon 
them for information, as well as means of ac- 
tion, Although their residences were always 
widely separated, each controlling all means 
of information, no important transaction was 
entered into without consultation and strict har- 
mony of opinion among them all. Commer- 
cial exchanges and al] movements of business 
were often known to the old Jew in Frankfort, 
who could in the exercise of his great power, 
look with contempt upon feeble despots crying 








the dimensions of the field, made a calculation 
and told the boy it was 1040 rods; the Jad af- 
ter afew minutes, cave 617,760, as the dis- 


Ss, 2 


tance in barleycorns, ‘in his head,’ as the phrase 
, 


to him for help, and the aid asked depended 
upon the assent of the five brothers. Accord- 
ingly they were courte »d in every possible way. 
In 1813, they were made private commercial 
councillors to the Hessian government; also to is. 
the Austrian emperor, who conferred on thei 
the rank of Barons. In 1836, Nathan died, 
leaving his wealth and seven children, of whom 
four The eldest, Lionel, who had 
been made Knight of Isabella by the Catholics 
at Madrid, and who is a Baron of Austria, in 
right of his father, appeared, in 1836, on the 
London Change, in the place his father had 
occupied for thirty-eight years. This gentle- 
man it is who has be ‘come ame mber of Parlia- 
ment at the expense of a change in the English 
Constitution. 

The House combined Joaned the King of the 
French the money necessary to keep him on 
the throne a few years longer. It is manifest 
that as this house has grown up with govern- 
ment debts, the continuance of their power is 
insome degree dependent upon existing go- 


This was sufficiently remarkable in a child 
six years of age ; but before his eighth year, 
he had gone to the extent of the famous Zerah 
Colburn’s powers, and had answered in fifteen 
minutes, all the que *stions which more recently 
made the reputation of a negro boy, detecting 
three mistakes either of the prone or of the boy. 
But these feats were not achieved—and this is 
the most promising fact in his history—by the 
kind of intuition usually observable in such 
cases, but by means of study ; ; and it was ob- 
served that he improved rapidly by practice, 
aud lost proportionately when he neglected the 
cultivation of his powers. At this time he ac- 
quired from books some knowledge of algebra 
and geometry, and appeared to possess, ‘in ad- 
dition to the power of performing lengthy cal- 
culations in his head the higher power of com- 


were sons. 


vernment. A branch of the house has been|prehending and solving abstruse and difficult 
established in New York conducted by Au-|questions in the various branches of mathe- 
guste Belmont, a relative of Solomen Roths-| matics.’ 

child, of Vienna. Republican free trade, how-| He was now attacke :d by typhus fever ; and 
ever, is not the soil on which the stupendous an incident of his illness is re ‘lated, which ex- 
business of the great loan contractor will best| hibits at once his passion for such studies and 


the extreme delicacy of his nervous 
ment. ‘When the alarming crisis of his disease 
had passed, and h recovering, he 
ple ad most ‘affe ‘ctionately with his mother for 
Day’s Algebra, and his slate. His mother, 
aware of his extreme nervousness and _ irrita- 
bility at the time, thought it would be better 
to gratify than to refuse him, and gave him the 


slate. He 


flourish.—Canada Christian Guardian. tem pera- 


ee ce 
* was §s lowly 


TRUMAN HENRY SAFFORD. 
We 


markable 


seen several sketches of this re- 


boy, 


one of the most remarkable men in 


have 


who, if he should live, will be 


the world. 


He is now twelve years of age, and has made/algebra and immediately com- 
wonderful progress in whatever branch of menced aJong statement, which extended near- 

1 ' ly acrossthe slate; but before he could finish 
knowledge he has undertaken. , 


it, his little hand failed, his pencil dropped, 
and giving up in despair he burst tears, 
and wept long and bitterly.’ After his recove- 
ry. Hutton’s Mathematics and the Cambridge 
Mathematics were added to his few books, and 
in the winter of 1844—45 he studied hare d, 


~ . ¥ « * 


An extended sketch of his life lately’appear- “ain 


a Boston pa; from which the follow- 
ing has been extracted. 

He is not one of those ‘prodigies’ in whom 
a single faculty is developed toa preternatural 
extent; for his general talent is nearly as con- 
spicuous as his aptitude for mathematics. He} 
has both the will and the power to legrn in a 
very extraordinary degree, and his success 
cannot by any means be ascribed, as in other 
cases, to the collective energies of his mind be- 
ing turned into a single channel. 
‘He was born at Royalton, Windsor county, 


Vermont, on the 6th of January 1836. From 


He was now taken to Hanover, where he 
saw for the first time an extensive collection of 
books and mathematical instruments. The 
sight made the poor nervous student wild with 
excitement; and when taken away, he 
drowned intears. On returning home from a 
little tour, in the course of which he had been 
introduced to various scientific men, and had 


was 


.. * y* j j re i > , severi se © 1 ig}- 

his father he appears to have inherited his pas- his oad — d by sev ral useful neq Lisi 

. : ° E ° Ss > set abdot C ; oO ¢ c anac, 

sion for mathematical studies, and from his ae oo aes iia constructing alah umanac 
-_ 8 iV é to press tt 

mother a nervous temperament, so exquisite, |‘V"C" Was actually put to press in the autumn 


of 1845, having been cast when its author was 
just nine years and a half old. In the follow- 
ing year he calculated four different almanac 

calendars—one for Cincinnati, which was pub- 
lished with a portrait ; 
one for Boston; 


‘That one might almost say his body thought.’ 


In his first year, he was so delicate, so fra- 
gile, that perhaps no other mother could have 
reared him; but from the wan, unearthly lips 
of the infant, there came questions that made 
the listeners start, and thrill by their preter-| 
natural intelligence. It seemed as if he had 
come into the world with a craving for know- 
ledge which he waited only for the gift of 
speech to ‘wreak upon expression.’ But it 
was not till the third year that the great bias 
of his mind was suspected; nor did this fully 
develop itself till three years after. His parents 
had already amused themselves with his pow- 
erof calculating numbers: but one day now, 
as we are told, he ‘remarked to his mother that 
if he knew how many rods it was around his 
father’s large meadow, he could tell the mea- 
sure in barleycorns. When his father came 
in, she mentioned it te him; and he knowing 


and one for his native Vermont. 
—>—— 

THE MINUTENESS IN CREATION, 

» for the mind to con- 
ceive of the almost infinite minuteness of an 
atom. A single grain of gold, forinstance, 
might be beaten out so as to cover a sq juare 
foot of space, and yet we have not appro: iched 
its reduction to atoms. An admirable illustra- 
tion by Delper, he (the lecturer) would give, as 
he had never seenit juoted: it was this. Re- 
duce a cubic inch of om er to fine powder, 
and you may cover with it an area of six square 
miles. Take one grain of this powder and 
triturate it thoroughly with ninety-nine grains 


[t is utterly impossible 
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one for Philadelphia ; | 
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of sugar of milk, and its presence vee he 


detectable in every grain of the hundred. Take 
a grain of this and treat it in the same way 


with other ninety-nine grains of milk, and so 
on. At the third dilution, as we may call it, 
the powder thus resulting from a cubic inch of 
sulphur would cover two square miles of area; 
at the fifth, the empire of Austria; at the sixth, 


the whole of Asia and Africa; at the ninth, it 
would cover the entire surface of the sun, with 
all its planets and all their satelites. And 


yet, although in every grain of this powder 
the sulphur was found to be present, we had 
not reduced atoms. Again, it well 
known that every drop of putrid water, under 
certain circumstances, contains millions of ani- 
malcules, invisible exce Be to high powers of 
the microscope. And eve of these ani- 
malcules is a highly organized being, 
at least something analogous to a 
capable of action—of pursuing, of retreating, 
of attack and defence. ‘The globules of the 
blood of an elephant are pen able only with 


it to is 


one 
having 


skeleton— 


1 powerful microscope, and } t these animal- Ca 
cules must have blood, an d this blood must 
consist of similar globules. Once more the 
Bovista Gigantea, a species of mushroom, in 


the space of twelve hours, shoots up from a 
scarcely perceptible germ to a plant a foo 
diameter. Every square inch suri 
contains three hundred and thi rty-six millions 
of cells, every cell, with their six is 
divided from those around by filaments of 
iar more complex structure than an atom of pot- 
ash, and yet we have not got a glimpse even of 
the at which they He 
would confess, inquiries such as these inspired 
him with fear. It 


in 


ot its ice 


sides, 


yms of are composed. 


was as if he were taken by 


some pr found astronomer, far among the 
worlds that people infinite space, and he was 
ready to cry out for some one to lead him back 
to solid ground once more One thing only 
gave him comfort; he knew of something 


higher, deeper than those cts—if 
idea. ‘These 
in which the infinite 


was 


their 


were, after - only the letters 


a 


l 
when he ex- 


ide 


as did the deep-thoughted Pas 


ais blaz I 


claimed, that a thou oh the meiveres were to 
crush him, he would still feel himself greater 
than the universe for he knew that and how it 


was crushing him —Darwin’s Lectures. 


od 


THE BEST KIND OF EXERCISE. 

Of 
is the most universally 
same time the best. Calling so many muscles 
into action, and especially thos the lower 
extremities, of which the circulation is apt to be 
more languidly and imperfectly performed, from 
the degree of resistance ted by the fi rce 
of gravity to the return ofthe blood to the heart 
—calling, moreover, so much of the moving 
apparatus of the body into reciprocal and ba- 
lanced action, flexor and extensor muscles be- 
ing corresponding] exercised—w alking 
undoubtedly the best of al] exercises for 
purposes of health ; indey 
ary, and by no means little useful effect, of car- 
rying the respiratory organs 1nto the 


that which 
attainab and 


all kinds of exercise walking 


Is 
' 
at the 


ic, 


Ul 


presen 


is 
the 
vendently of its second- 
* 
if 
and 
purer air, and exposing the system to the ex- 
traordinary, at least in the colder 
temperate countries of the earth) the heal! 
of the direct rays of the 
f exercise 


Ireer 
and and 
hful 
The 
with 
individual ; 


influence sun. 
degree 


the 


0 must, of course, vary 


condition, and habitsof the 


age, 


but the degree of exercise that ) MOSL Cases 
serviceable is generally much underrated. ‘Iwo 


miles a day is the minimum distance which a 


Ss 
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person of moderate health and strength ought to 
walk. If the powers of the system increase, or 
are stronger to begin with, the minimum ought 
to be four miles. The object should be, in 
most cases, to walk the four miles in an hour; 
and the invalid, beginuing perhaps by walking 
a mile, ora mile and a half, in an hour, might 
gradually increase his rate of walking, until he 
had accomplished this end. Quick walking 
calls more muscles into action than slow walk- 
ing does, and is therefore better. The muscles 
of the back and trunk, neck and arms, are com- 
paratively very little used in walking, A per. 
son can hardly walk quickly without usiag 
them to a very considerable degiee. It is a 
maxim so sound and important as to deserve 
frequent repetition, that the greater the number 
of muscles used, the more advantageous will 
be the exercise. The majority of people are 
wont to think too much of the other kinds of 
locomotive exercise—as carriage exercise, rid- 
ing on horseback, and sailling—too little of 
walking.—Robinson on Diei and Regimen. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 3, 1848. 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING — PROCEEDINGS 


AND EXERCISES. 
Third day morning—continued. 


After the women Friends had retired, the 
clerks proceeded to read the First Query, with 
the answers to it, as sent up from the Quar- 
terly Meetings. This query refers to the 
attendance of the Religious meetings of the 
Society to which the members respectively 
belong, and to their behaviour when assem- 


bled. 


deficiencies, more especially in regard to 


As usual, the answers all acknowledged 


the meetings held on other than the First 
day of the week. The only unbecoming 
behaviour reported from any of the Quarterly 
Meetings, was a few instances of sleeping. 

The expression of much concern followed 
the reading of these answers, and the import- 
ance of this query, as embracing the testi- 
mony of the Society to public Divine Wor- 
ship, was alluded to, as a remedy for these 
deficiencies, silent introversion and _ self-ex- 
amination in the Divine Light was recom- 
mended. 


A Friend here went at jength into what he 
considered the causes of the want of interest 
in those who absented themselves from re- 
ligious meetings. A lifeless preaching he 
considered a prominent cause, and after this, 
the circumstance of Friends mingling with 
others in associations professing to be benevo- 
lent. These associations were alluded to in 
terms of severe reprobation, and he urged that 
much evil had resulted to our Religious So- 
ciety from its members participating in 
them. He urged the necessity of seeking 
for Divine aid in all our movements, as no 
man could call Jesus Lord, but by the Holy 
Spirit. 


Some disapprobation was expressed with a 
part of these views. 

Another Friend called attention to the im- 
portance of the subject under consideration ; 
it had its origin in deep convictions of those 
who instituted these meetings—..2y were 
drawn together to sit down in silence, and 
wait for a renewal of strength; and as there 
was faithfulness to the teachings thus re- 
ceived, all the various testimonies of this So- 
ciety were opened to them. The young men 
were encouraged to attend these meetings, and 
advised, that as they waited for Divine 

guidance, they would have strength given 
them ; a reliance and faithfulness to its lead- 
ings in meekness was urged. 
. where they may, they would thus be enabled 
to advocate the cause of the slave, to promote 
temperance, and to discourage war. 

Another Friend desired that a spirit of love 
and forbearance should be cherished; this 
will gather in our small meetings, but its 
opposite will drive off and scatter. Much 

unity was expressed with this view. 

Another Friend expressed comfort in the 
exercises of the meeting on this subject. 
“ There is at this moment of time a living 
travail in the body in regard to the subject 
before us;” he desired that a// of our testimo- 
nies should be sustained ; this cannot be done 
if we trample on any of them, and goncluded 
with saying that he had never known a mem- 
ber of the Religious Society of Friends to 
prosper in the truth who habitually neglected 
the attendance of religious meetings. 

A Friend, a member of another Yearly 
Meeting, stated that he was here under the 
influence of love; he had been much interested 
in the answers to this query, and felt con- 
cerned to recur to his childhood and youth. 
He then gave an affecting recital of his strug- 
gles and convictions on this subject ; the effect 
of some 
to 
it, and the blessings which followed obedience 


on his mind of the faithfulness 


of his friends towards him in relation 
on his part. 

Some other testimonies tending to the same 
point were borne, when the clerks proceeded 
to the 

Second Query.—This enquires whether love 
and unity prevail; whether tale-bearing and 
detraction are discouraged ; and when difler- 
ences do arise, whether endeavours are used to 
end them. 

The answers expressed that love and unity 
prevailed generally ; that while tale-bearing 
and detraction were discouraged, more care 
in this respect was necessary, and that when 
differences became known, endeavours were 
used to end them. 

Remarks were made in regard to the kind 
of love and unity enquired for, and in refer- 

jence to the baneful influences of a spirit of de- 


Let these be! 


traction. The necessity of watchfulness was 
urged lest we fall into the same error which 
we deplore in others—“ Where there is no 
fuel the fire goeth out ; where there is no tale- 
bearer, strife ceaseth.” 


Then adjourned to 4 o’clock, P. M. 
Third day afternoon. 
After reading the opening minute, the Clerk 
tens 
This 


query asks whether Friends are “careful to 


read the Third Query with its answers. 


bring up those under their care in plainness 
of speech, behaviour and apparel ; in frequent 
reading the Holy Scriptures; and to restrain 
them from reading pernicious books, and from 
the corrupt conversation of the world (” 

Remarks were made at some length in re- 
gard to the importance of this query, and 
especially that part of it which refers to the 
Scriptures of Truth. Friends where en- 
couraged to read them with a single eye, seek- 
ing to be enlightened from the same source 
which gave them forth, at the same time ex- 
ercising care that they were not exalted above 
this. Many Friends participated in this ex- 
ercise. 

The Fourth Query was then read, which 
runs thus: “Are Friends clear of the distil- 
lation or sale of spirituous liquors; and are 
‘they careful to discourage the use thereof as 
adrink; and from attending places of diver- 
‘sion, and the unnecessary frequenting of 
taverns? And do they keep in true modera- 
tion and temperance on account of marriages, 
‘burials and other occasions?” The answers 
indicated a remarkable exemption from the 
evils enquired after. Much interest was mani- 
fested in the meeting on the subjects referred 
to, and it was urged by some that the testi 
mony on this subject should now include such 
beverages as wine, beer, cider, &c. 

The Clerks were directed to embody this 
concern in a minute to be sent down to the 
subordinate meetings in the printed “ eztracts” 
from the proceedings of the Yearly Meeting. 

After a call to humble waiting and solemn 
silence, adjourned to 11 o’clock the following 
morning. 


Fourth day morning. 


The Clerk read the opening minute, and 


informed that some women Friends were 
waiting on a religious concern to visit this 
meeting. 

They were introduced; after a time of 
silence, the elder of the two made a short 
communication, the tendency of which was to 
encourage a more perfect submission to, and 
The other 


then rose and spoke in substance as follows: 


reliance upon the Divine Power. 


“Thave said again and again, in my heart, 
oh Lord, if it is possible, Jet this cup pass from 
me ; but nevertheless, not my will, but thine 
be done. This is the second time that I have 
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requested a sign from the Lord, and this is the! 
second time that it has been granted; my 
mind has been drawn to this duty but a short 
time back ; and the sign that I asked was that 
some one should feel a concern to visit this 
meeting, so that I could be her companion, 
and when my sister yesterday opened her 
prospect, I felt as it were the anointing oil to 
flow from the crown of my head to the soles 
of my feet; but I shrunk back, and another 
stepped in; and then, when this sister opened 
her concern, the same feelings came over me ; 
I felt the same anointing oil to flow, and the 
language was at thy peril draw not back, and 
in the depths of humility I have come. I feel 
a reverence for you, my Fathers, you who will 
soon be gathered; may you stand steadfast and 
be able to depart in peace, if such is your con- 
cern this will be your experience; but the 
word is not sent especially to you, but to you 
who are as Brothers. I am now in my 50th 
year, and for you who are as sons, I have a 
word of encouragement ; there is a great work 
before you, and it feels to me that many of 
you are prepared to enter into this work, but 
many are not yet qualified to enter the field. 
You who are thus situated, must first go down 
into suffering and death; yes, many of you 
here, will yet know an entering as into the 
Garden of Gethsemane ; here you will have 
to sweat drups of blood, and realize what the 
Master did at Calvary—the will slain and 
crucified unto the world—if you are willing 
for this, you must ther remain three days with 
the Master in the sepulchre that you may 
come forth in newness of life, to enter on this 
important labour. Are there not here Nehe- 
miahs ' What is required of me at this time is 
to recommend to your serious reading the 
account of Nehemiah—serious/y from the be- 
ginning to the end; see how it was with him. 
He was a cup bearer to the king, and he came 
before him with sadness of countenance. 
The king saw he was sad, but not sick, and 
permitted him to rebuild the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. I have seen this sadness from meeting 
to meeting, and why is it so? because the 
places of the tabernacle of our faith are laid 
waste. Oh my brethren, here is the labour 
you are called into; see how it was with 
Nehemiah when he went out to view the 
walls ; he abode at Jerusalem 30 days ; the 
quiet habitation at the gate of the fountain 
and the king’s pool; there was no beast there 
but the one he rode, and no place for the beast 
to pass. Read this passage rightly, and it will 
be opened unto you. Be not dismayed, 
although you will have two great enemies as 
Sanballat and Tobiah; see how they came 
forth when they found that one had come to 
build up the walls of Jerusalem. Self isa 
great enemy ; Sanballat may be compared to 


if you are faithful, and watchful, and sober, 
keeping the eye single to the Light, you will 
be able to answer se as Nehemiah did 
Sanballat—“ Hinder me not, 1 am doing a 
great work.” Four times he came up, and 
four times was he thus answered; but read 
the book, and especally the last chapter. 
There is a great work for the sons of the 
morning, if they are faithful. Oh how this 
sense humbles me, and wherever | have had a 
sight, my mouth has been prostrated in the 
dust. This visit has cost me something ; 
I had a sight; it was for the sons, these sons 
of the morning; what a field of labour lies 
before you; many of you may be compared 
in innocence to the little child Jesus, and all| 
you have to do is to be obedient. | 

This is the third time that it has been pre- 
sented to me clearly—the path through which 
the faithful shall be called ; there are dangers 
surrounding it. I have seen the entrance to 
this as dark as a coal-pit; this pit abounds 
with sin, but I have seen that as those called 
to the work are faithful—if they yield them- 
selves as clay in the hands of the potter to be 
moulded into the Master's form, there will be 
a valiant band raised, who will be bold to go 
forth into this pit. But you will have to be 
cleansed first as empty houses, cleansed by 
the refining fire of baptism and the holy spirit; 
to become as empty vessels subject to the 
word of the Lord. You will have to labor as 
the bond-man and the bond-woman have to 
labour in the flesh—there are Daniels and 
Samuels here—be obedient to the word of the 
Lord, and you will be equipped before you are 
called, clothed upon with his whole armour, 
the breast-plate of Righteousness, the shield 
of Truth, the helmet of Salvation, and the 
sword of the Spirit. You will go forth as with 
your lives in your hands; you will be enabled 
to unstop the deaf ears, to open the blind eyes 
and thousands will be convinced by the word 
of the Lord spoken through you. Oh, then 
precious sons be faithful. She here sat down, 
but soon rose andadded: If ye discern any- 
g, like 


=? 


thing, ye precious sons of the mornin 
the spirit of dissension and strife, be still, re- 
tire into your own feelings, for the spirit of 
the Lord is not in it. Look what your Divine 
Master left behind Him; His outward garment 
had no division, no rent, no seam. Then ye 
sons often retire; ye who live in the country, 
to the stillness of the woods, and ye in the 
city to your chambers. Never move only as 
you Move under the leadings and guidings of 
His holy spirit ; and when you go forth with 
Him, go as far as He goes, but no farther; when 
‘His seat is vacant, which is always clearly 
| discovered, be still. She here closed, and after 
a few words more in the way of benediction 
from the other female Friend, they both re- 


Reason; see how he frustrated the work ; but} tired, and the clerk read the minute on the 


subject of spirituous liquors, directed yes- 
terday, as follows: 


“ The concern of the Society for the preser- 
vation of its members from the contaminating 
influence of the distillation, sale or use of 
spirituous liquors, having been impressively 
revived by the reading of the fourth query, 
and the answers thereto, a renewed concern 
was felt and expressed that we should, under 
the guidance of Best Wisdom, endeavor to 
exalt the standard of this righteous testimony, 
by abstaining from the use of all intoxicating 
liquors as a drink; and that Friends be af- 
fectionately recommended to examine the in- 
consistency of signing applications for tavern 
licenses, and of having ownerships in property 
where such liquors are sold.” ; 


Items of Intelligence. 


The arrival of the Hibernia on the 27th, brings us news 
from Europe tothe 13th of 5th month. 

In England there is a prospect of an abundant har- 
vest, and as a consequence the price of produce is 
much reduced. The Chartists and Reformers appear to 
be quiet at present. 

Pope Pius has yielded to the demands of the populace, 
and contrary to his own judgment and wishes, has de- 


clared war against Austria, the most Catholic country in 
Europe. 

Germany continues in an agitated state, and has col- 
lected 50,000 armed men. Several bloodybattles have been 
fought with the Poles, in which there has been great 
carnage. 

France is internally quiet, and the new order of things 
seems likely to work well, but the commotion is so gene- 
ral as to create but little confidence in the stability of any 
of the governments of Europe. 

A recent number of the Moniteur, a Paris paper, has 
published the following decree of the Provisional Go- 
vernment which pronounces in the most positive language 
the abolition of slavery in all parts of the new Republic. 

“Tn the name of the French People :-— 

“The Provisional Government, considering that sla- 
very isan attack upon the dignity of nan; that in de- 
stroying the free choice of man it suppresses the natural 
principle of right and duty ; that it is a flagrant violation 
of the Republican doctrine—*“ Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity.” Considering that if eflective measures should 
not speedily follow the proclamation already made of the 
principle of abolition, deplorable disorders in the colonies 
might be the result, decrees— 

“Ant. 1. Slavery will be entirely abolished in all the 
colonies and possessions of France, two months after the 
promulgation of the present decree in each of them. 
From the date of the promulgation of the present decree 
in the colonies, all corporal punishment, and all sales of 
persons not free, shall be absolutely interdicted, 

“Ant. 2. The system of engagement, for a time esta- 
blished in Senegal, is suppressed. 

“Ant. 3. The Governors and Commissaries-General 
of the Republic are charged to apply the whole of the 
measures required to ensure liberty at Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, and its dependencies; the Island of the 
Reunion (Bourbon.) Guiana, Senegal, and other French 
establishments on the west coast of Africa, the island of 
Mayotte and its dependencies, and Algeria. 

“Arr. 4. All old slaves condemned to affliction and 
correctional punishments for crimes which, in free men, 
would not have been punished, are amnested. 

“ Art. 5. The National Assembly will regulate the 
amount of indemnity to be given to the colonists. 

** Art. 6. The colonies purified from slavery and the 
Indian possessions shall be represented in the National 
Assembly, 

“ Art. 7. The principle that the soil of France frees 
the slave who touches it is applied to the colonies and 
possessions of the Republic. 

“ Art. 8. For the future, even in foreign countries, 
every Frenchman is forbidden to possess, to purchase, or 
to sell slaves, or to participate, either directly or indirectly 
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in any traffic or business of the kind. Every infraction 
of these rules will lead to the loss of the quality of the 
French citizen. Nevertheless, Frenchmen who are af- 
fected by these prohibitions atthe moment of the promul- 
gation of the present decree, will have a delay of three 
years to conform tothem. ‘Those who may become pos- 
sessors of slaves in foreign countries by inheritance, gift, 
or marriage, must, under the same penalty, set them free, 
or alienate them within the same period, from the day 
that their possession may commence. 

“ Art.9. The Ministers of Marine, Colonies, and War 
are charged with the execution of the present decree. 

«“ Done at Paris, in Council of Government, the 27th 
April, 1848. 

“Signed by the Members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment.” 


“ Abolition of Slavery in the Portuguese Colonies.— 
We have sincere pleasure in noticing an important de- 
cree of the government of Portugal, appointing a com- 
mittee to prepare a plan for the total abolition of slavery 
in all the Portuguese possessions.” gham Review. 








Rosert Morais, yr., a colored man, admitted to the 
Bar some time since, made his apearance in the Court 
of Common Pleas, this morning, as counsel in a case 
about to be tried. ‘The counsel opposed was Hon. J. C 
Park.—Boston Traveller, 21st. 


A sewing machine has been invented in Boston, the 
only one that has ever been put in successful operation. 
It is described as follows : 

To sew the seams of pantaloons, the cloth is fastened 
to a bar, so constructed as to obviate the necessity of 
basting; this bar, with the cloth attached, is moved hori- 
zontally in front of the needle, by means of a feed mo- 
tion, which measures with accuracy the length of the 
stitches. This motion can easily and instantly be so adjust- 
ed as to make longer or shorter stitches, at the will of the 
operator. The needle—which has its eye in the point, 
or very near it—is driven through the cloth by means of 
a peculiarly formed cam. The thread—which runs from a 
spool through the end of a spring, so that itcan be tightened 
at pleasure—passes with the point of the needle through 
the cloth till it is caught by a hook on the other side. 
The hook holds the thread in a peculiar manner, forming 
it intoa loop, until the needle has passed out and been 
again driven through—the bar upon which the cloth is 
having in the meantime been moved along the length 
of one stitch. The hook then drops its first hold and 
again seizes the thread—which has now passed through 
the loop—and repeats the process—thus interweaving the 
thread so as to form a uniform and substantial stitch, 
such as the ladies call a chain stitch. From 250 to 300 
stitches can be taken in this way in a minute; and one 
machine can do, and do well, the work of six, and _per- 
haps eight seamstresses. 
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AL REPORT OF THE 
THE PHILADELPHIA 
ASSOCIATION OF 


MANA. 
FREE PRO- 
FRIENDS.—(Ortho- 


The subject of abstinence from the produce 
of slave labor has engaged the attention of in- 
dividual members of 


John 


our religious Society 
Woolman, and as the 
truth are observed, we believe it 


since the days of 
pointings of 
will lead to aclose examination how far we 
are clear of the wages of oppression, We have 
been gratified with the perusal of this report, 
from which we have taken some extracts, and 
think the information therein contained will be 
interesting to all, and excite the inquiry, how 
far we are individually concerned in this mat- 
ter. 

For the information of such as may desire 
to purchase 


to 


free-labor goods we may refer 


the advertisement on the last page of this 


paper. 
“itis with poignant regr 


state, 


et that we have now 
that the murderous traffic by which 
Cuban and Brazillian slavery is sustained. not 


i i i ee 


j|haps the worst. 


only continues anabeted, but has been greatly 
incréased, 


“So active has this traffic been, that 3000 
captured slaves were carried to Sierra Leone 
in two months. These were chiefly boys, 
from six to fifteen years of age, who seem to 
have been pre ferred to older slaves because a 
greater number of them could be stowed ina 
given space. These, of course, must be con- 
sidered as a small part of the number embark- 
ed on the African coast. 

“Reports are not wanting of whole cargoes of 
slaves being consigned to the deep, when no 
other method could be devised to conceal the 
employment of the slavers. But without taking 
much account of such cases, we are sufficiently 
assured that a large per centage of the slaves 
who are embarked on the African shore, are 
numbered with the dead before they reach 
their destination in the western world. 

“This waste of human life is, therefore, one 
part of the cost, at which the slave grown su- 
gars of Cuba and Brazil are brought into the 
market. But this is not the whole, nor per- 
The Cuban slave issaid to be 

urged, by the most cruel treatment, to labour 
on an average seventeen hours in the day ; so 
that the usual duration of life, while labouring 
in the field, is estimated at about ten years. if 
this is an approximation to the truth it is evi- 
dent that the reduced price, at which the slave | 
grown sugar of that Island is obtained, when 
compared with the product of compensated la- 
bor, is actually the price of blood. Does not 
this present a motive tooforcible to be resisted, 
for using our best exertions to turn the stream 
of commerce into a less polluted channel? |< 
Could we consent to receive sugaratany price, 
when its production is known to involve such 
an appalling destruction of human life ? 

“But without professing an acquaintance, 
which we cannot possibly attain, with the in- 
terior arrangements of the planters in Cuba 
and Brazil, we may form a tolerable concep- 
tion of their general procedure, from the exami- 
nation of unquestionable facts, that an active 
trade is prosecuted from the ports of Cuba and 
Brazil, in defiance of law and the faith of 
treaties, is clearly ascertained. Such a trade 


|.ndicates a pressing demand for slaves, and in- 


deed would not exist without it. This demand 
is an evidence that the labouring class is not 
kept up by natural increase, or that the cul- 
ture of slave-grown produce is extending too 
rapidly to be sustained without a foreign sup- 
ply oflabourers. Under these circumstances, 
the demand for labour evidently presses hard 
upon the supply; and the treatment to which 
the slaves are subjected will necessarily be 
calculated to render the quantum of their la- 
bour as nearly adequate as possible to the 
pressing demand. The life and strength of a 
negro slave, become the subject of mercantile 
calculation. Hence, unavoidably arises the 
question whether it is most economical to raise 
a slave from infancy, liable to all the casual- 
ties of childhood and youth, or to purchase one 
already grown from the hold of a slaver. Or 
whether the interests of the planters are most 
advanced by imposing an amount of toil which 
in a few years will exhaust the strength of the 
labourer, and leave a vacancy to be filled by 
fresh importation, or by affording to the ser- 
vile elass a reasonab!e opportunity of reaching 
the usual limits of human life with the conse- 
quent charge of their support during theirsenile 
period. The well known activity of the traffic 
but too clearly manifests the manner in which 
these questions are frequently solved. 


“We may, however, observe, that it is not 
in Cuba alone, nor in Brazil, that slavery is 
sustained at the expense of life. Even in our 
country—where the great increase of the slave 
population is supposed to indicate a milder 
system than that which exists in some other 
places—it has been shown from statistical facts, 
and unquestionable arguments—that slaves do 
not reach the ordinary limit of human exist- 
ence. : 


“But we do not often reflect upon the abso- 
lute destruction of life which slavery occasions 
on its native soil. Yet this is one of its dark- 
est features. Of the children born among 
slaves, a much greater proportion unquestiona- 
bly perish during infancy than among the free. 
The proof of this fact must be deduced from 
reasoning on the nature of the case, rather 
than statistical statements. The labours to 
which slave mothers are subjected, at a period 
when their attention ought to be chiefly devoted 
to their children, renders it impossible to afford 
the aid which their helpless condition demands. 
A greater mortality among the infantile class 


\appears the inevitable consequence of the sys- 


tem. But with regard to those who arrive at 
maturity, the decennial enumerations fully 
sustain the conclusion that the numbers who 
reach the later periods of life, are much below 
‘what they ought to be, ifslavery and freedom 
were equally conducive to longevity. 

“Connecting this fact with the undeniable 
one, that slave-holding and slave-trading, for- 
eign and domestic, owe thvir vitality to the 
market for slave-cultured products; we are 

naturally led to inquire upon whom the guilt 
and re sponsibility of this curtailment of human 
existence must ultimate ly rest. Slavery is an 
extended system, composed of various parts, 
yet all connected and depe ndent upon each 
other. It is marked in its incipient stages 
with blood, literally and actually shed; in sub- 
sequent periods it shortens the lives of its vie- 
tims, in a less obvious, but not less certain 
manner. The first acts of the tragedy are ad- 
mitted to be criminal ; can those which follow 
be innocent? If they are not, at what point 
does the guilt disappear? Ifthe African sla- 
ver is guilty, can the merchant who supplies 
the capital, or the consumer who supports the 
merchant, plead entire innocence! The an- 
swers to the ‘se questions, refine and sublimate 
them as we may, indicate the importance and 
the necessity of the work in which this Asso- 
ciation has engaged. 

“An agent has been employed during seve- 
ral months, in examining the condition of the 
cotton and sugar cultivation in several of the 
southwestern states. In pursuing this inquiry, 
he has necessarily come frequently in contact 
with the possessors of slaves; yet no serious 


obstruction has been cast in his way. ‘The 
propriety and consistency of our course up- 
pears be generally acknowledged. Our 


agent has farnished the names ofa number of 
cultivators, in some of the northern counties of 
Mississippi and the adjacent parts of a nes- 
see, by whom upwards of two thous and bales 
of cotton are raised and cleared of seed by free 
labour. Arrangements for the pure hase of 
this cotton without being blended with the 
products of slave-labour, can be really made. 
And if the traders in this article would avail 
themselves of the opportunity, and improve 
the facilities afforded by the information which 
this agent has elicited, the 
planters of the south would be encouraged to 


increase their cultivation, and to preserve the 


Sen 
non-slaveholding 


|products of their farms from being mixed, in 


— ee i ee 
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the general market, with the results of servile, kingdom is as much older than the establish-|palaces of Thebes, however grotesque they ap- 
labour. ment of Athens, as that is than the present time.|pear in engravings, are not less appropriate 

“Our agent, when last heard from, had a | We speak of Solomon as the most venerable of when surrounded by the august scenery of the 
prospect of visiting Arkansas and Texas. We monarchs, but Solomon was a modern compared Nile. the first requisite in architectural! erec- 
have understood that cotton, in considerable \to the Pharaohs who reigned in Thebes. Wej|tions is fitness. rhe Gothic style, dark yet 
quantity, is raised by free labour in the former; think the epoch of Moses so distant that it seems | picturesque, suits the romantic ‘l'eutonic mind ; 
and we hope to find cotton, sugar and rice simi- to stand on the remotest boundary of time; but the Saracen, light and graceful, is admirably 
larly cultivated in the latter. The emigration when Moses was born, the Egyptian monarchy \adapted to the luxurious Moor ; and the Greek, 
of German settlers into Texas, affords a hope|was older than the most ancient European chaste, elegant and ethereal, is the very type 
that the cultivation of the soil by the hands of kingdom is now. It was a thousand and five jof that intellectual and fastidious people. But 
freemen, will, to a considerable extent, super-|hundred years before the Christian era when/jolder than all these, and the parent of each, is 
cede if not eventually exclude the employ- the Israelites went forth from Egypt; it was|the Egyptian, whose singular form and weird 
ment of slaves. hundreds of years before this when Abraham/|solemnity harmonize with the landscape, and 

«A merchant in New Orleans has hired thirty journyed into that land ; when Abraham was at|mark the earnest, religious character of the 
Germans, and proposes to plant one hundred |Memphis the pyramids had been built for more| early Coptic race. 


acres with sugar cane. than a thousand years ; and when the pyramids But it is not only for their appropriateness 
“A friend in Southampton county, Virginia, were built, Egypt had been a monarchy for a|that the monuments of ancient Egypt are so re- 
raised thirty bushels of rice during last year, thousand years more. markable: in their vast size they transcend 


which has been purchased for the free pro- janything known to subsequent times ! upon the 


This may seem incredible. Tosome it may | plain of Thebes, looki f a ides a 
» > 1 = . r . , - . . 7 2g r Y ¢ S _r 

duce store inthis city. A large quantity of appear to contradict the scriptures. But we|P!@!" © ebes, ooking Ol towards the rising 

sun, sit two statues with calm, unchanging 


land on which rice may be cultivated to ad-| just recollect that the word of God nowhere! . im, 
vantage, is found in that county; and there are) gyes its own chronology, that having been ar.| COUMtenances, every feature of which is as ar- 
free colored people there who can be employ-| bitrarily arranged by various commentators, tistically brought out, as in the finest of Cano- 
ed to perform the necessary labour. Measures whe make ne pretence to be infallible. Newton|"*® busts, and yet the faces of these statues are 
lave been taken to encourage the cultivation! as the author of the generally received scrip- nearly twice the height of an ordinary man. At 
of rice on this land, and the proceeds will proba-|; ural chronology. Int Wien Newton arranged the same place are the remains of the grand 
bly be forwarded to this place next year. | his dates, little was really known of the subject, |®”°"0® from El-Uksur to El-Karnac, which 


: . . S . imates are} . As iran between the Sphinxes, standing six fee 
Some other products of southern climates are| whereas now we have the inscriptions on the|'®" - 1 Sphinxes, standing six feet 
japart, for a mile anda half. Yet these, and 


expected, untouched by servile labourers, from Egyptian monuments, and the authentic cata-| Sot 
that neighbourhood. A quantity of rice, raised jo yes of their kings Champollian, in teach-|*! the other antiquities at Thebes, are compar- 
by a Friend of Perquimons county, North | ine us to deci her the hieroglyphics of the Nile jatively dwarfish to the older monuments near 
Carolina, has been purchased, and is expected opened om ae vast mine of information, which| C/T Where the ancient Memphis flourished. 
to come to hand in a short time. is entirely settable ‘Saale Gmenee eentle Gun be| here stands the sphynx, so colossal that a man 

« When we _ into view the admitted and). phe inscriptions ais thn wedi sin-|Sitting : a = of its neck, seems no ae 
undeniable fact, that most of the great move- ..Jariy earraharate the salad u¢.jthan a fly. Its serene yet earnest gaze; the 
ments of the community are impelled by real van jp gasp ee ater stony calm of its attitude, its life-like look, cou- 
or imaginary interests ; and that every system, ian kingdom nearly 4,000 years prior to the|Pled with its monstrosity :—these impress the 
however objectionable, which has been once!) ristian era. Before onal testimony the most} nd as noother piece of sculpture in the world, 
firmly established, will enlist the prejudices). apborn sleoatinian med wield. chilling the spectator into stone, and yet fasci- 
as well as interests of great numbers in its sup-| aut aie wis. hase: itn: eeditead ‘then hich |P2ung him with a sense of fearful beauty. Hard 
port; that the institution of slavery, like every antiquity of Egypt we are only onthe ES | by are the pyramids, so vast so weird, so like 
other system of labour, depends upon a de-|,. i rate a to subject. ‘The popular notion |¢termty in their duration, that as the Arabs have 
mand for its products ; we can scarcely arrive) o¢ .)) caeuabe onsiaut. nations te aad theol” tradition they survived the flood, so we may 
at any other conclusion than that while a mar-| ; ; “,jalmost expect them to survive the earth itself. 


| I th lucti f ile| ore eee, on 8 See Daly a eee Senet ae The eye falters when it comes to measure how 
+t is open where the p servile vit ; 2 eye 2 > ; 8 sasure how 
cet is Open wiere the productions O° servile) uncivilized. Yet here was «people, who, more| Seige 
toil find a ready sale, and particularly while 


ve than two thousand years before the time of Ho-|!™ense ae pyramids — There they 
that market is supported by men of the high-| per, built the pyramids, structures which it ig [and eee ee they were to Abraham : 
est respectability, there will be slaves to sup-| not in the power of modern mechanics to erect,|*"4 ee oP : ill remain a marvel to the end 
ply it; and so long as there continues to be a\o..n if a modern prince could be found rich |°! the world! | tg —— fear time, says the 
pressing demand for slaves, that demand will enough to undertake them. How the huge Oriental a Ds “bat —_ fears the pyra- 
produce a supply. blocks of the pyramids were elevated to their| ™'4s- —New York Tribune. 
Miva eee eee Cees places is a miracle to a generation which num.| ee 

pursue the object-for which we have associated, - 

confidently believing that however slow our 


bers among its inventions the steam-engine, the READING AND SPEAKING. 
N ares i spinning jenny, and the electrictelegraph. We 

progress may apparently be, yet resting upon) 1) ourselves a people especially expert in the| , 

principles which are fixed and immutable, the nathumie ort a he re leiaw a FThebes a” preserve an erect attitude. When you blow 

result must eventually be such as every phi- SIC AIS, | s lying S 8\through a flexible tube the air is expelled with 


lanthropist would ardently desire. Pee Senn — SS - esti-| more quickness and facility when the tube is 
7 ae we gt 90 tons, a W a a — straight than when crooked. From the same 

THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS | epee me alas a son tell _— principle the windpipe which conveys the 

a | Ane : ARS. y what means no man can tell: Lhe nation) breath from the mouth and nostrils to the lungs, 
lhe lectures of Gliddon have rendered the in-| which could do these things was no uncivilized | and from thence again outwardly, should al- 
telligent portion of the public more or less ac-|one. In the same quarries are obelisks half ways be attained in an even and open position. 
quainted with the ancient Egyptians. But the! finished, and blocks partially mined, the work-| When you read in your chamber never decline 
creat body of Americans are still ignorant of that ers upon which have no superiors, scarcely any| your head or body towards the table, but sit 
wonderful people, the first known teachers of rivals in this nineteenth century : yet those arti-!uprightly and hold the book or paper on a 
civiization, and the most venerable for their|zans were dead and buried before Mark An-|jeyel with your breast. When you speak in 
antiquity of all the nations of the earth. Wejtony wooed Cleopatra, before David fought! public let the whole weight of your body rest 
advise every one, therefore, who can, to pur-|Goliah, before ‘Troy was even built. ‘upon your legs alone. Keep your throat and 
chase Miss Martineau’s work, just published by! From our earliest childhood we are taught! nostrils always clear and open. ‘These are the 
Lea & Blanchard, for it presents, in a compar- to regard the architecture of the Greeks as the passages through which the breath and voice 
atively narrow compass, and in a highly popu- type of all subsequent styles. The Doric is|are expelled, and the smallest obstruction in 
larform,a very clear idea of the gigantic edifices, |the oldest of the Athenian orders. Yet in the! them produces an effect similar to what we 
the peculiar social life, and the religious belief temples of ancient Egypt are pillars which/find in an instrument from the same cause. 
of the ancient Egyptians. were erected a thousand years before Greece |Those who are not accustomed to expel their 
It is almost impossible for us moderns to ob-|was settled. and from which the Doric colum| breath with the same freedom through the nos- 
tain 9 c.ear idea of the antiquity of Egypt. We) has evidently been copied. The Greek temples ¢rijsas through the mouth, pronounce the three 
are accustomed - regard the settlement of are considered the ideal of all that is beautiful nasals—.m n, and ng, very imperfectly, which 
Greece as far beyond the twilight of authentic jp architecture, and so they are under a climate produces that dull, disagreeable sound which 
history; but the foundation of the Egy ptian | and amid scenery like that of the Egean ; but the we call snivelling or speaking through the 


Always when you read or speak, learn 
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CARD TO FRIENDS.—CHARLES ADAMS, 


J\ informs Friends, that he has availed himself of the 
late public sales of imported goods, by which means he 


nose. The latter term is entirely wrong, be- 
cause it is the defect of not speaking through 


the nose which occasions that impropriety in); enabled to offer an extensive assortment of FANCY 
articulation. Sometimes this habit arises from any STAPLE DRY GOODS, at much lower prices 
an excess in taking snuff, which ought always than heretofore. 
be avoided by a public speaker or singer.——| He has also reduced those previously on hand, in order 
Smith’s Hints on Elocution. |to close the Spring and Summer stock in season. 
| C. A. is now selling Granite Barege Lustre, or Jaspe- 
rines, (all silk and wool,), at only 25 cents per yard. 
Importers price was 50 cents. 
Plain Mode and neat figured Bareges, at 31 cents. 
Plain Mode Challys, Pondicherry, Mous de Laine. 
Linen and Silk Lustres, French Lawns and Jaconets. 
Earlston Ginghams, &c. 
200 dozen Linen Cambric Hdkfs, in all qualities. 
Good Irish Linen, warranted pure, at 25 cents per 
yard, in half pieces and other Linen Goods generally. 
Fine 6-4 dressed Book Muslin, very shear and clear, 
at only 50 cents per yard. A bargain. 


SHAWLS of all kinds, (Blanket, Thibet, Twisted, | 
Silk, Net, Cashmere and Barcelona,) together with a| 
general variety of Dry Goods, too numerous to advertise. 

NEW STORE FOR PLAIN GOODS, 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, north side. 
Philada. 6 month 1.—1f. 


oS 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 





Why call we death to man a foe? 
Why should we fear to die ? 

Does heavenly wisdom teach us so? 
Let us the question try. 


Is he of independent might ? 
Does he himself sustain ? 

These questions, if we answer right, 
Will make our subject plain. 


















See ye his scythe, his dart, his spear ? 
Who placed them in his hand? 

Know this and give the winds your fear ; 
Dauntless before him stand. 


/ 
j 


j 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Naat Mouslins, Bareges and Tissues, 

Do, Lawns, Ginghams and Chintzes, 

Mohair and Armure Lustres, and Alpacas, 

Plain Shawls, India Silk Shawls and Handkerchiefs, 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, very cheap, 
Gauze Blond, Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, 

With an assortment of Furnishing Goods. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
N. E. cor. Fourth and Arch. 


Death is a messenger of God, 
And God is love, we know; 
Nothing can come from him bnt good, 
No enmity can flow. 


Death only comes when he is sent, 
Commissioned from on high ; 
And all his weapons too are lent, 

Why fear we then to die? 


| 


Death comes a friend to mortal man, 
To set his spirit free ; 

Nor he, nor any creature can 
Reverse the blest decree. 


ahd tie s 
\ ] HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
4th mo. 8th, ly. 


Had death on us an evil eye, 
Would he our pains remove, 

And set our spirits free to fly 
To peaceful realms above ? 


No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. | 





REE LABQR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES 
Wholesale and Retail. Fresh and new goods just 

received, consisting in part of 

Shirting and Sheeting Muslin, Bleached and Brown. 

“Manchester” Ginghams of superior quality, various styles 

2d Quality do. assorted patterns. 

Calico, do. do. 

Calico 4-4 fine, various styles. 

Furniture prints. 

Oil Cloth different widths. 

Coloured Cambrics and Canton Flannel, assorted colors. | 

Bleached and Brown do. do. and Table Diaper. | 

Colored Table Cloths, Imitation of Linnen. 

Cotton Hdkfs., assorted styles. 

Long and Half Hose, superior and heavy. 

Apron and Furniture Check. 

Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuff, various styles. 

Knitting Cotton, various Nos., Bleached, Brown and 


Colored. 

Cotton Laps and Wadding, white and colored. Also, 

Gingham and Chambray Handkerchiefs. 

Muslin de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool, 

Linens, warranted free from cotton. 

Refined Loaf, Crushed and Pulverized Sugar. 

Brown Sugar, good quality, of differeat grades, 
barrel, bag or pound. 

Sugar House and West India Molasses, good quality, 

Rice, Coffee and Chocolate. 

Surerion Teas, SELECTED WITH CARE FOR FAMILY 
usE or Srores, viz: Fine Oolong, Souchong and other 
Black Teas; also, Green Tea of superior quality. 

Various Spices and Confectionery, &c. &c. The 
whole stock exclusively of Free Labor Goods, to which 
ithe subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mer- 
|chants, as welfas his friends and the public generally. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia, 4 mo. 1, 1848. 


NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
BEEF, &c. &c., to be had of 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


Unkind were death, he would delay 
Our sufferings all to end, 

And let us in our anguish stay ; 
Nor his assistence lend. 


} 





Teach not your children, parents dear, 
To dread what God may send ? 

Nor fill their tender hearts with fear 
Of Him who is their Friend. 





BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Blest be the spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode where want and pain repair ; 
And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crowned, 
Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests and pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 


—_—_———— ne ss 

A Stated Meeting of the “Association of Friends for 
promoting the Abolition of Slavery,” &c., will be held 
at the ussual place, on Fourth day evening next the 7th) 
inst., at 8 o’clock. 


by the 


J- M. ELLIS, 
L. GILLINGHAM, 
Philada. 6 mo. 3d, 1848. 


DOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, near Moores 

town, Burlington Co., N. J. The duties of this 
School will be resumed on the 22d inst. Pupils are 
carefully instructed in the various branches of an Eng- 
lish and Mathematical Education. Circulars, stating 
terms, &e., can be obtained at No. 235 Arch Street, Phi-| 
ladelphia, or by addressing the subscriber. 


WM. A. GARRIGUES. 


¢ Clerks. 





5th mo. 2 


retail, by 


| Remembrancer, Peace and War. 


JAPER HANGINGS, BORDERS, FIRE-BOARY 
PATTERNS. Also WRITING AND LETTER 
PAPERS, Bonnet Boards, Printing Papers, SCHOOL 
BOOKS and Stationery in general for sale wholesale or 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
No4N. 5th St., 2 doors above Market. 


| ° 5th mo. 15-tf. 





FINE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS FOR 
J& FRIENDS.—EYRE & LANDELL, Arch and 
Fourth sts., haye this season, as usual, supplied them- 
selves with a full assortment of plainish Goods, among 
which are the following— 


SPRING DRESS GOODS. 


Plain mode Bareges and Lupin’s Mous de Lains, 


Neat fig’d mode and white ; also, brown and white do. 


{Small figured brown and white Bareges. 


Very neat Lawns for Friends. 
Fine assortment of neat Ginghams. 
Very small figured Calicoes, &c. 


PLAINISH SHAWLS & HANDK’FS., 
Cashmere and Barcelona Shawls and Handk’fs. 
Plain and colored silk and Genoese Shawls. 
Mode colored and Nett Shawls, original article: 
Pure white Bareges and Grenadine Shawls. 
Mode colored Thibet silk fringe Shawls. 

Mode colored Hernania Shawls. 

Thibet Shawls of new style fringe. 

Piain Mouseline de Laine Shawls. 
SUNDRIES. 

Best Crapleisse, Cap Crape and Gauze. 

Bandanna and Flag Handk’fs. 

Kid Gloves of first quaiity. 


E. & L. keep a full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres 
Vestings, and all kinds of men’s wear; also, Furnishing 
Housekeeping Goods of all kinds. 

5 mo. 6.—3m. 


IT’ ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 


. publisher of Wooliey’s Copy Books, Perrin’s French 
Fables, Perrin’s French Conversations, the City and 
Country Spelling Book, School Records, Table Cards, 
Emblem of Nature, Friends’ Family, Teacher’s Gift, the 
Also, a large collee- 
tion of Friends’ Books; “ A Review and Refutation of 


|some of the Opprobrious Charges against the Society of 
| Friends,” by Wm. Gibbons. 


T. E. C. always has on hand a large collection of 
School, Religious and Miscellaneous Books, low for cash. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
Bookseller and Stationer, 


Ap. 29-tf. 74 North Fourth Street. 


YEW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
trimmed in the latest style, the materials of which having 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 


| terms. 4 mo. 1,—+f. 
| permors L.--Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
| and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
| No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
|place of business; and having for more than twenty 
| years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
| Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
| business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 


| tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 
Go FOR FRIENDS.—YARNALL & LYTLE, 
S. E. corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 
| Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
\they would respectfully call attention. They have on 
|hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghams, De 
| Laines, (all wool,} English and American Prints, and a 
variety of other dress goods. Book Muslins and Hand- 
|kerchiefs, Cap Crape, Gauze, Barcelona hdkfs., Mode 
|Thibit Shawls, &c. Also, a variety of goods for men 
|and boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 
&e. 

An assortment of Furnishing Goods; all of which 
will be sold at the lowest prices. Smo—3m. 








C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers, 
ey .S. W. corner of Chestnut and Tweltth Street. En- 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
|store, on ‘T'welfth street. (7 One of this concern having 
been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country. 

Philadelphia, 4mo. 1. 











